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mute, who had never been taught to speak, could never rise 
higher than a brute, because he cannot picture “justice” or 
“ edibility.” But if we recognise the power to abstract the 
conception of roundness, justice, edibility, &c., then can be felt 
the want of symbols to represent them ; just as a concrete thing, 
say, a tree, needs the word “ tree ” to stand for it. Instead, 
therefore, of considering abstract ideas as an “attempt to con¬ 
ceive a reality-in-thought answering to certain of our symbols,” 
I would completely reverse the process, and make speech itself 
as the outcome of our power of making abstractions objects of 
thought, i.e. not only can we be conscious of what is white, as 
a dog also can, but we, and we alone, can be conscious of 
whiteness; and just as the symbol “white” is invented to stand 
for the concrete, so “ whiteness ” is the symbol invented to stand 
for the abstract. George Henslow 

Drayton House, Ealing 


An Insect Attacking a Worm 

Mr. E. Lawrence’s letter in this week’s Nature reminds 
me that, walking, now many years ago, on a very hot and bright 
summer's day, I saw a huge earthworm crawling across the hard- 
beaten and sun-baked highway. What has brought you forth at 
such a time? I asked, and speedily got my answer. For, coming 
nearer, I found the larva of some beetle holding on obstinately 
by the poor worm’s tail. I had not leisure to wait the result ; 
and indeed, although here memory does not help me, I may 
have interfered on behalf of the worm, and so failed to witness 
anything corresponding to’ Mr. Lawrence’s interesting experi¬ 
ences. 

Even although such encounters as that witnessed by him may 
be but rarely visible, I venture to believe that earthworms very 
often fall victims to predaceous larvse. Those of the Caribidm 
and other predacious beetles are common enough, that of the 
well-known ferocious being, the “rove-beetle” ( Staphylinus 
olens), for example. The singular pointed tail-appendage of its 
larva, supposed to assist locomotion, may have a more important 
use. Turned to an acute angle with the body, it may effectually 
help the larva to hold its place in a worm-hole against the efforts 
of its prey to escape from its jaws. And only when the captured 
worm is very powerful may it be able to come to the surface of 
the ground, dragging its-relentlos foe along with it. Such, 
indeed, was the worm I saw, which had thriven well in the rich 
meadow-land bordering the Portobello Road, near Edinburgh, 
copiously irrigated with town sewage, and famous for its fertility. 
It was the largest I remember ever to have seen, to the best of 
my belief at the time not less than a foot long, while its assailant 
might be about an inch only, more or less William Swan 

Ardchapel, Dumbartonshire, October 6 

Your correspondent, Mr. Edwin Lawrence, is mi-taken in 
supposing that the worms of England enjoy immunity from 
attacks such as he witnessed at Laqueville. I saw, in North 
Devonshire, in the last week of July, 1882, an incident precisely 
like that which he narrates. The insect I should judge from 
his description was identical. What particularly impressed me 
was its enormous strength, for the earth-worm, which was a 
large specimen of its kind, must have had at least twenty times 
the bulk of its adversary, and yet the insect, seizing upon the 
middle of the body, dragged it by main force a distance of 
three or four inches. It was cunning as well as strong ; for 
when it found that the corpse, dragged loopwise from the 
middle, met with c nsiderable resistance from the stiff wiry 
grass, it seized hold of the head, brought it round over the 
middle, and endeavoured to drag the worm lengthwise between 
the opposing stalks. I watched the attack for some time, 
and then removed the insect with my stick to a distance to see 
if it would find out the worm again, but in doing so I unfor¬ 
tunately injured it. When I first saw it the worm could still 
crawl, though feebly, but at the end of the attack it was quite 
motionless. Herbert Rix 

Science Club, Savile Row, W. 


Mr. Wallace, of Tynron, Dumfriesshire, related to me an 
incident which he was witness to, a few months ago, so similar 
to that related by your correspondent, Mr. Lawrence, that I 
called his attention to the communication of the latter. The 
worm Mr. Wallace observed, was attacked by the same kind of 
caterpillar-like animal, the difference being that after much 


twisting and wriggling, about two-thirds of the worm broke away 
and escaped, leaving one-third in the enemy’s possession, upon 
which it seemed to settle down for the purpose of a meal. 

J. Shaw 


Chiasmodon Niger and Notacanthus Rissoanus 

If the “ singular fish of a deep black colour, with small eyes, 
and a most abyssal physiognomy,” noticed by Prof. Giglioli 
(Nature, vol. xxv. p. 535) had been a Chiasmodon, that learned 
ichthyologist would doubtless have recognised it, and not 
suggested that “it may be allied to Malacosteus.” But in addi¬ 
tion to the two specimens of Chiasmodon niger referred to by Mr. 
Johnson (Nature, vol. xxvi. p. 453), it may interest ichthyologists 
to learn that a third specimen has been found off the New 
England coast (on the Le Have Bank). Like the others pre¬ 
viously known it had engorged a fish several times larger than 
itself. The specimen is now in the U.S, National Museum. 
Chiasmodon, it may be added, is not at all related to the Gadidse, 
as has been supposed by Messrs. Gunther and Johnson, but is a 
true Acanthopterygian fish and the type of a peculiar family— 
the Chiasmodontides . [In Dr. Giinther’s “ system ” it belongs to 
the heterogeneous family Trachinidcel] 

With respect to the Notacanthus rissoanus, for which a new 
generic name has been proposed by Prof. Giglioli, permit me to 
state that prior designations have been suggested. In fact the 
genus has now' received five names, viz. : (1) Campylodon, 
Gunther, prov. name, 1861 (not of Fabricius, 1878, and not 
defined); (2) Polyacanthonotus, Bleeker, 1875 ; (3) Zanota- 
canthus, Gill, 1876 ; (4) Paradoxichlhys, Giglioli, 1882 ; and (5) 
Teratichthys, prov. name Giglioli, 1882. Theo. Gill 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington," September 18 


PROFESSOR HAECKEL IN CEYLON 1 
VI. 

T N his walks through the Singhalese village, of which he 
preserves so many pleasant memories, Prof. Haeckel 
was particularly struck with the comparative rarity of the 
weaker sex, especially of girls between 12 and 20 years 
of age. 

“ The greater number of children playing in the streets 
were boys. Girls are early accustomed to remain inside 
the huts and employ themselves in household work. 
Besides this, they develop very young, being often 
married at 10 or 12 years old, and old women at 20 or 30. 
Grandmothers of 25 to 30 are very frequent. A further 
significant fact is the permanent disproportion of male 
and female births among the Singhalese. The average 
is 10 boys to 8-9 girls. This fact is connected, to some 
extent at least, with the curious institution of polyandry. 
In spite of the efforts made by the English Government 
to suppress this custom, it maintains its ground, especially 
in the more remote districts of the Island. It is not un¬ 
usual to find two or three brothers with one wife in 
common, and ladies may be found the happy possessors 
of 10 or 12 husbands. These complicated family arrange¬ 
ments form the theme of many extraordinary stories; but 
it is very difficult to distinguish fact from fable on the 
subject, . . . 

“ The Singhalese have a passion for music and dancing, 
and practise both arts according to a standard of taste 
very different from our own. Their principal instruments 
are the drum and the tom-tom, vigorously belaboured 
with wooden drum-sticks ; besides these, they have reed- 
pipes, and a very primitive stringed instrument of one 
string. My evening calm was often broken in upon by 
the din of these ear-splitting instruments, and if I followed 
the sound to its source I was sure to find, in front of a fire 
under a palm tree, a group of ten or a dozen naked brown 
fellows, gaily painted with white, yellow, or red stripes, 
and indulging in the most extraordinary antics. A circle 
of spectators stood round, and followed the grotesque 
performance with devout attention. 

“At Christmas time (the Buddhist New Year) these 
evening ‘devil-dances’ are more frequent, and partake 
1 Continued from p. 503. 
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somewhat of the nature of a religious ceremony. The 
principal performers are fantastically adorned with 
coloured feathers and decked with horns and a long tail, 
to the immense delight of the youthful portion of their 
audience. Whole troops of these demons parade the 
village with musical accompaniments throughout the day, 
the nightly revels being sometimes extended into some¬ 
what unseemly orgies. 

“The chief of the neighbouring village, Dena-Pitya, 
organised a special Buddhist festival on December 19, to 
which I was invited as the guest of honour, and escorted 
in grand procession. Ten or twelve old close-shaven 
priests of Buddha in yellow robes received me under the 
shade of a gigantic sacred fig tree, and led me to the 
sound of marvellous singing within the flower-decked 
temple. Here I tvas shown the great image of Buddha 
and the wall-paintings (scenes from the life of the God) 
were explained to me. Then I was conducted to a chair 
of state placed under the shade of a banana in front of 
the temple, and the actual performance began. A band 
of five tom-tom beaters and as many pipers set up a noise 
which would have wakened the dead. Then two dancers 
upon stilts executed a series of wonderful evolutions. 
While they were proceeding, the chief’s daughters, well- 
grown, black-haired girls of from 12 to 20 years of 
age, offered cocoa-nut shells filled with toddy or palm 
wine, and sweetmeats and fruits for refreshment. A 
long speech was addressed to me by the priest of which, 
unfortunately, I did not understand a word; but I ima¬ 
gined the subject of it to be the honour which I had done 
him by my visit. The same idea was pantornimically 
expressed by a band of ten naked, painted, and bedizened 
devil-dancers, jumping and whirling round my throne 
like madmen. When I was at last permitted to break 
up the sitting and return to my' bullock-cart, I found it 
full of the finest bananas and cocoa-nuts placed there as 
a parting present from my friendly entertainers. . . . 

. . . “One of the most lovely of the coast lagoons (or 
gobbs) within an easy distance of Belligam, is that called 
Boralu-Wewa. I am indebted for the pleasant days I 
spent there to my good friend the Arachy, or second 
headman of Belligam. He owned a large tract of land 
close to the lake, planted partly with different fruits, 
partly with lemon grass, on which he employed from 30 to 
40 labourers. The road to Boralu turns off before Dena 
Pitya, in a north-easterly direction, now passing through 
lovely palm woods or luxuriant jungle, then across 
light green paddy fields or marshy meadows, where black 
buffaloes lie in the mud, and pretty white herons seek 
their prey. After several miles of this, we come to the 
lovely lagoon of Boralu, the road sometimes skirting its 
shores, sometimes making wide detours. The banks are 
covered with the most luxuriant*vegetation, and the back¬ 
ground is composed of thickly-wooded hills. A little 
island covered with trees lies solitary in the midst of the 
lake. The numerous tongues of land projecting from the 
shore far into the water give a peculiarly varied charm to 
the scene; but its principal attraction lies in its intense 
loneliness and the entire absence of human cultivation. 
The impression is not destroyed by the carriage-road 
along the shore, for this is quite concealed by a thick 
growth of shrubs on either side. The lagoon and its 
vicinity are rich in animal life. I never visited it without 
finding the great green lizard ( Hydrosaurm Salvator) six 
or seven feet long, sunning itself on the banks, and once 
I was startled by a huge serpent twenty feet long ( Python 
molurus). Unfortunately' the monster slipped off the 1 
rocks into the water before I could take aim at him. A j 
more exciting chase was afforded by' the apes, whose | 
chatter was to be heard on every side. I shot several 
fine examples of the yellow-brown ‘Rilawa’ (Macacus j 
si?iicus) and of the great black ‘Wanderu’ ( Preshytis 
cephalopterus). But swimming birds were more enticing 
still to the sportsman, and I secured many species of 


water-hens, herons, ibis, flamingoes, pelicans, &c. They 
came flying over the lagoon in large flocks towards sun¬ 
down, seeking their nightly quarters; I once brought 
down half a dozen in a quarter of an hour. The thick 
brushwood of the banks, with its lovely golden cup¬ 
shaped cassia-flowers and purple melastoma, harbours 
many smaller birds. . . . Besides birds, apes, bats, 
lizards, &c., I once shot a great porcupine more than 
three feet long ( Hystrix leucura). Butterflies and beetles 
also abound in great varieties. The marshy meadows 
near the lagoon are often covered with gigantic examples 
of insectivorous pitcher-plants (. Nepenthes distillatoria). 
The elegant pitchers, six inches long, covered with a 
closely-fitting lid, were sometimes full of captive insects. 
Brilliant-hued Ampelidm and lovely honey-suckers ( Nec- 
tarinia) sport among the blossoms with the humming¬ 
birds that they resemble. ... A saunter round the lake 
leads through the most beautiful part of the forest. In 
some places the tangle of creepers, Aristolochia , pi- 
peracea, wild vines and pepper plants, bauhinice and 
bignonia, are so intertwined among the branches of the 
trees that only a few gleams of light can straggle through 
them, and no progress is possible without the aid of the knife 
at every step. 1 often sat for hours with my sketch-book 
open before me trying to seize one of these forest views.; 
but I scarcely ever succeeded, owing to the difficulty of 
knowing where to begin ; or when 1 had begun, how to 
reproduce such bewildering luxuriance of foliage, The 
Arachy cultivated lemon grass upon the rounded hills 
that surrounded his garden ; from this very dry grass a 
simple process of distillation extracts a fragrant and much 
prized perfume. The whole neighbourhood is penetrated 
with the scent. The workmen who are occupied with the 
distillation and with the cultivation of the bananas live in 
about a dozen scattered huts clustered under the shade of 
bread-fruit and jak trees ; groups of slender areca and 
cocoa palms, with here and there kittuls and talipats spread¬ 
ing their feathery crowns high over the level of the forest 
mass, betray the hiding-place of the little bamboo huts. 
My visits to them, and my intercourse with their friendly' 
inhabitants taught me almost to envy their simple and 
natural mode of existence. They are all pure Singhalese, 
cinnamon-coloured and delicately formed: their clothing is 
limited to a narrow white cloth round the loins. The bright 
pretty boys were eagerly glad to help me in collecting 
birds and insects, while the graceful black-eyed girls 
twined garlands and adorned my ox cart with flowers. 
At evening time, when the swift-footed bullocks had been 
harnessed to the cart, and I had taken my place by the 
Arachy, our rapid start was a special delight to the 
children, and as we rolled along the lovely banks of the 
lagoon we were usually followed by a swarm of twenty or 
thirty gay little creatures, shouting and waving palm 
leaves, or pelting us with flowers. . . . 

“ The most distant excursion that I undertook from Bel¬ 
ligam at the close of my stay there was to the southernmost 
point of Ceylon, the far-famed Dondera Head. The town 
of Matura lies a couple of miles to the west on the shores 
of the Blue Sand river (Nilwella Ganga). The road from 
Belligam to Matura is the continuation of the lovely 
avenue of palm trees which leads from Galla to Belligam, 
and affords the same variety of luxuriant and beautiful 
scenery. Arrived at Matura, a town which has lost much 
of its prosperity since the time of the Dutch dominion in 
Ceylon, I refreshed myself with a cold bath and did 
ample justice to the English luncheon provided by my 
friends. Thus fortified I determined to lose no time m 
setting off on the proposed expedition, in company with 
the chief Ilaugakuhn, the most distinguished Singhalese 
on the whole island. He is, in fact, the last male descen¬ 
dant of the ancient line of Kings of Candy, and resides in a 
handsome palace at Matura, near the mouth of the river. 

A month previously he had paid me a visit at Belligam, 
and presented me with several rare and beautiful birds. 
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My visit to Matura was made at his request, and the re¬ 
ception he gave me was kind and flattering in the extreme. 
He insisted on driving me to Dondera. His carriage, a 
well-appointed English phaeton, was drawn by two fine 
horses of Australian breed. A handsome black Tamil in 
a red turban and silver-laced livery, ran before us all the 
way. . . . 

“ The long blue peninsula of Dondera Head, with its 
forests of cocoa palms, is visible on the road from Matura 
long before it is reached. It is the most southerly point 
of Ceylon, lying at 5 0 56' N. latitude. For more than 
2000 years the temples erected on this spot have been 
the object of pilgrimages, only second in fame to those 
to Adam’s Peak. Thousands of pilgrims and devotees 
flock here every year, and the temples have been dedi¬ 
cated alternately to Buddha or Vishnu, according as the 
native Singhalese or the Malabar invaders had the upper 
hand. Three hundred years ago, the chief temple was 
an Indian building of the first rank, so large, that from 
the sea it appeared a considerable town ; its numerous 
pillars and statues were richly decorated with gold and 
precious stones. In 1587 all this magnificence was de¬ 
stroyed by the Portuguese, who carried off the rich spoils 
of the interior of the temple. The enormous extent of 
the building may be estimated by the ruins which remain. 
In one corner a very large Dagoba has been left standing 
close to several ancient and colossal Bo-gas or sacred 
fig-trees. The ruins of a smaller temple are to be seen 
on the narrow tongue of land which forms the extreme 
southern point of Dondera Cape. They consist of octa¬ 
gon pillars of porphyry, rising in lonely desolation from 
the granite rock, and washed by the foaming surf which 
surrounds it. At low' tide I collected many curious 
marine animals in the natural basins among these rocks, 
and sat for a long time lost in thought upon this, the 
most southerly point I had ever reached. It was late in 
the evening before we returned to Matura. The follow¬ 
ing day (January 19) was dedicated to a long marine 
excursion. The chief, Ilaugakuhn, had placed a capital 
sailing canoe at my service, and my trip extended a long 
way 10 the south of Dondera Plead, It was glorious 
summer weather, and the north-west monsoon blew so 
strong that it was all my boatmen could do to keep the 
canoe from capsizing. Our speed was almost equal to 
that of a powerful steamer. No better illustration could 
have been found of the ease with which tils narrow Sing¬ 
halese canoes cut through the waves, or rather, glide 
over their crests. As the island receded from our gaze, 
we had a lovely view of the blue mountain masses, 
crowned by Adam’s Peak, rising from the palm forests of 
the plains. 

“ After about four hours of this rapid sailing we became 
aware of a broad bright streak on the surface of the 
ocean, extending in the direction of the monsoon, from 
north-west to south-east, and about a mile wide. I pro¬ 
nounced it at once to be a pelagic stream or current, one 
of those narrow ocean rivers which frequently occur both 
in the Ocean and the Mediterranean Sea, and which owe 
their origin to the amalgamation of huge shoals of marine 
animals. As we drew nearer, my surmise proved correct, 
and I was rewarded with an extraordinarily abundant and 
interesting capture. A dense mass of pelagic animals, in 
endless variety, besides numerous larvae of worms, star¬ 
fish, crabs, molluscs, &c., swam hither and hither, and 
all the vessels I had with me were speedily filled. I only 
regretted not to have brought enough to contain speci¬ 
mens of all these zoological treasures, among which were 
many rare and hitherto undescribed varieties. I returned 
to Matura late in the evening., richly laden w'ith booty, 
which would provide me with interesting rvork for many 
years to come. It was a pleasant reminiscence of the 
fifth degree of north latitude. My Singhalese were so 
skilful in taking advantage of the monsoon, that we re¬ 
turned almost as quickly as we had gone, and landed 


safely at the mouth of the River Nil wella. The view of 
this delta from the sea is very picturesque, and both 
banks of the river are thickly wooded. I went up the 
stream in a canoe on the next day, and was filled with 
fresh wonder at the unexampled luxuriance of the forest 
vegetation. 

“A melancholy task awaited me on my return to Belli- 
gam. I had to bid farewell to the spot on which I had 
spent six of the happiest and most interesting weeks of 
my life. The impression of this parting is as vivid in my 
mind as if it were still to come. The familiar room which 
had served me for parlour, bedroom, and study, for labora¬ 
tory, museum, and painting-room, with all the pleasant 
memories that had centred in it, was empty and bare. 
In front of the house, under the great teak tree, stood the 
two bullock-carts laden with my thirty chests of speci¬ 
mens, &c. Beyond the garden-gate were ranged row upon 
row of the brown villagers watching the departure of the 
stranger who had been so great an object of curiosity and 
amazement to them all these weeks. 1 took leave per¬ 
sonally of the two chiefs and of all the more important 
inhabitants of the village. Good old Socrates, with 
sorrowful mien, produced for the last time the best of his 
bananas and mangoes, annonas and cashu-nuts. For 
the last time Babua climbed my favourite palm to offer 
me one more draught of sweet, cool cocoa milk. Hardest 
of all was the parting with my faithful Ganymede. The 
poor lad wept bitterly, and earnestly begged me to take 
him with me to Europe. It was in vain that 1 sought to 
persuade him, as 1 had often done before, that this was 
impossible, and that he could not live in our icy climate 
and beneath our grey skies. He clung fast round my 
knees, and assured me that he was ready to follow me 
anywhere without hesitation. I was obliged at last to 
disengage myself almost by force, and mount my vehicle. 
As I waved a last adieu to my dark-skinned friends, 1 had 
all the feeling of Paradise Lost—* Schoner Edelstein ! 
Bella Gemma !’” 


THE SANITARY INSTITUTE 
NE of the first objects which the Sanitary Institute 
of Great Britain has set itself to accomplish is the 
diffusion throughout the country of such information as 
shall lead to increased knowledge concerning the law's of 
health, and to an improvement in the conditions under 
which people live. Amongst the means by v'hich it is 
sought to attain this object at each nnual congress, is 
the delivery of public addresses in the several sections. 
This course was, as usual, followed at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and many of the addresses contained matter of 
much interest. 

Dr. Embleton as a resident in the borough visited by 
the Institute, referred to such measures as had been 
adopted in Newcastle to secure greater cleanliness 
of air and -water. He deplored the manner in which air 
was still contaminated by the products of the combustion 
of coal in the large manufacturing districts ; he vividly 
described the conditions resulting from the constant in¬ 
halation of the solid and gaseous matter contained in 
smoke, and having reference to some of the principal 
local trades, he explained how hurtful from.an economical 
point of view' was the diffusion into the atmosphere of the 
valuable, unburnt, and therefore wasted carbon, the car¬ 
bonic acid and oxide, the sulphurous acid, and the fumes 
of hydrochloric acid, of lead, copper, arsenic, and other 
vapours. Looking hopefully into the future, and antici¬ 
pating that with the growth of knowledge in matters 
relating to health, there would also come a material 
increase in the duration of human life, he sought to give 
some estimate of the normal length of the life of man. 
Accepting the rule laid down by Buffon and Fleurens that 
the full term of normal life is dependent upon the age at 
which growth is completed, he pointed out that according 
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